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picking his steps painfully down the stairway, and saying humorously, 
" Slow but sure," — in order to show an apparatus for testing the daily 
variations of the magnetic compass. 

Mr. Batchelder was elected a Fellow of the Academy in 1866. 
He was also a member of the Boston Society of Natural History, of 
the Boston Society of Arts, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of the American Institute of New York, 
and of the Natural History Society of Portland, Maine. 

1893. John Trowbridge. 

HENRY INGERSOLL BOWDITCH. 

Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch died on January 14, 1892, after 
a life of unusually varied interests and activities, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. His illness, although not disabling until the last year 
or two of his life, had been long and distressing, and, with the added 
infirmities of age, the years of waiting became weary, especially after 
the death, in December, 1 890, of his beloved companion for more than 
half a century. But he did not lose his cheerfulness or his courage. 
His generous thoughtfulness of others and his fine serenity of mind 
remained to the last. As he read or quoted a favorite passage from 
the " De Senectute," the old fire flashed from his eyes almost undimmed. 
To those whose privilege it was to be near him the example of his death 
will always be an inspiring memory. 

Dr. Bowditch was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on August 9, 1808. 
His father, Nathaniel Bowditch, the eminent mathematician, was a 
man of sterling virtues, whose own early struggles for an education 
had impressed upon him the value of self -discipline and the vanity of 
such accomplishments as music, for instance, which he regarded as 
worse than useless in building up character. He had not, however, 
the Puritanic or the Calvinistic austerity so common in New England 
in his day. He believed in young people having a good time in a 
healthy, sturdy sort of way. Few sons could say as much as Dr. 
Bowditch said with a good deal of fervor, that the only mistake which 
his father had made for him, in his estimation, was his attitude to- 
wards music. Dr. Bowditch's mother was Mary Ingersoll, the beauty 
of whose life was reflected in her influence upon her home and her 
children. Under such parental guidance, and with the companionship 
of three brothers and two sisters very like him in possessing an inher- 
itance of individuality and force, and all united in a strong bond of 
family affection, his child. life was ideal. 
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He attended the Salem schools until the age of fifteen, and then the 
Latin School in Boston, his father having removed to that city in 1823 
to become Actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany. No especial interest was awakened in Dr. Bowditch at school, 
and there is nothing noteworthy to be said of him there, except that he 
showed the faithfulness to his duties inculcated by his parents' precepts 
and example. He used to say that he was not then fond of books, 
but he gained more than respectable rank. At the exercises of the 
Green Street School in Salem, in 1822, he was assigned a Latin dia- 
logue. He was generous, sympathetic, truthful, manly, thoroughly a 
boy, and always ready for fun or for the front of one of the fights then 
not uncommon between the boys of the opposing sections of the town. 

In view of some supposed family tendencies to pulmonary disease, 
his father, with a knowledge of Nature's laws unusual at that time, 
and with a practical sagacity which marked his whole career, insisted 
upon an open-air life, from which he and his children gained sound 
minds in healthy bodies. The simple living, the early love of nature, 
the habits of industry and self-denial, so common to the New England 
life of that time, developed in Dr. Bowditch a thoughtfulness, self-reli- 
ance, independence of mind, and vigor of action, which have become 
more rare with the increase of wealth and luxury. 

He entered Harvard as a Sophomore, and graduated in 1828, taking 
the degree of A. M. later. He had an alert, receptive mind, and was 
a faithful student, but there was little in his college life to arouse his 
enthusiasm. He took part in a Latin dialogue at the Junior Exhibi- 
tion, and had a Conference at Commencement. He was known as 
being of a rather retiring disposition, a warm-hearted good fellow, in- 
dustrious, straightforward, impulsive, pugnacious if his ideas of truth 
or right were assailed, but not obstinate. He was ardent, of quick 
sensibilities, respected, and always to be' depended upon. He had not 
then the spirit of the reformer. 

The years of study for his degree in the profession of his deliberate 
choice, including a service as house physician at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital from 1830 to 1831, proved an incentive to his best 
efforts, and he worked with persistence and devotion. He thought 
himself favored in having been under the influence of the brilliant 
intellect of Jacob Bigelow, and the painstaking practical wisdom of 
James Jackson. The scientific exactness of the one attracted him, 
as did the conscientious sense of duty of the other. John Ware's 
quiet, judicial mind made less impression upon him. These three 
men did much to shape his medical character, so to speak. He pre- 
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served full notes of their lectures, and often referred to the habit thus 
formed as having been of immense value to him in the exact knowledge 
of his patients which his records of their cases gave him. Dr. Bowditch 
chose medicine rather than surgery, because its problems interested him 
more, and because he had a great repugnance to using the surgeon's 
knife. 

When he went to Paris to continue his medical studies, in 1832, his 
character and training had prepared him for the precise methods of 
observation, and the faithful record and accurate analysis of facts, as 
the true basis of medical knowledge and practice, in which Louis, one 
of the first to protest against the medical dogmatism of the day, was 
then indoctrinating his pupils, — " My beloved master in medicine," he 
said of him, " whose noble example will always lead every honest 
scholar to a reverent regard for scientific truth, whose works have been 
to me a stimulus to patient labors in my profession, and whose friend- 
ship was to me a lifelong delight.'' He received his degree of M. D. 
in 1833, and joined the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1835. 

While in Europe, another marked influence upon his character came 
from his study of French life, in which he found much to admire. 
Through his father's translation of the "Mecanique Celeste," he be- 
came acquainted with the Laplace family and others, who made a 
deep impression upon the young American. But, of course, there was 
already in him that which responded readily to the suggestion from 
their example of courteous consideration to every one. As he ex- 
pressed it, the Frenchman said with a polite gesture, " You are as good 

as I " ; but the American, " you, I am as good as you are." This 

lesson he never forgot. His attentive and respectful consideration for 
the opinions of others, no matter how immature or inadequate, has 
been an encouragement to many a young doctor, for which he ever 
held Dr. Bowditch in grateful remembrance. His poorest patients 
received the same polite attention and thorough examination as the 
most distinguished. They were all fellow beings needing help, and he 
regarded it as his solemn duty, as well as his pleasure, to give them 
his best. Whether they paid his full fee, or a half or a quarter or a 
twentieth, or nothing, he rendered the service cheerfully. When he 
declined to accept any part or all of his fee, it was with such delicacy 
of feeling that the most sensitive woman could only gratefully receive 
his gift. 

After establishing himself in Boston, in 1834, and while waiting 
for practice, he devoted much time to benevolent work and took great 
pleasure in helping those who needed encouragement or assistance, — 
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interests which he kept up to the last. He was associated with his 
classmate, Charles F. Barnard, in the Warren Street Chapel for the 
education and elevation of the children of the poor, aud was superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school. Quite late in his life the boys and 
girls used to come to his office on Saturday afternoons with their little 
earnings for the savings-bank books which he kept for them. The 
Unitarian religion then awakening in New England, and its leader, 
Channing, deeply interested him. But he soon outgrew even their 
limitations, to know no religious creed except that which was common 
to all who strove to lead pure and noble lives, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, or Agnostic. While investigating the Lymnaea his micro- 
scope was his "noblest cathedral for the highest religious thought," 
he said. 

In 1835, he met one of the great turning points of his life in having 
by chance been an eyewitness of the famous Garrison mob, during 
which the young Antislavery agitator was lodged in the Leverett Street 
jail in Boston, for security from the mob, " composed of gentlemen of 
property and standing," as it was designated by one of the leading 
newspapers the next day (October 22). Boiling with indignation 
Dr. Bowditch determined to devote his " whole heart to the abolition 
of that monster slavery. But," he adds in his diary, " even Anti- 
slavery has never taken me away from constant labor for the eleva- 
tion of medicine." When he became an Abolitionist, church, state, 
the Constitution and laws of the country, old friendships, and social 
ties were against him. He was mocked, sneered at, passed on the 
street without recognition by his father's old friends ; but his courage 
never faltered, his faith in humanity and the final triumph of his 
cause never failed. Without even any feeling of bitterness for such 
opponents, he labored steadily on, with pistol in one hand carrying 
the runaway slave in his chaise to a place of safety ; working for the 
fugitive slave Latimer, arrested and returned from Boston in 1842; 
agitating the " Great Massachusetts Petition," as a result of which a 
law was passed forbidding the use of our State jails to detain fugitive 
slaves, and prohibiting our State officers from helping to return them ; 
a member of the Vigilance Committee in 1846 and in 1850; secre- 
tary of the Faneuil Hall Committee in 1846, which appealed to public 
opinion in Massachusetts on the encroachments of the slave power ; 
and a co-worker with Parker and Phillips and Garrison in arous- 
ing the conscience of the nation. Boston was then a small city, and 
its " society " was rigid and autocratic. The conservative part of the 
community, accused too by the Abolitionists of being subservient to the 
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South, was shocked by what it regarded as revolutionary, lawless, and 
not respectable methods of agitating a reform that was generally desired 
by the North ; and its ostracism, lor the time, of such men as Dr. Bow- 
ditch, Charles Sumner, and Edmund Quincy, "learned in those arts 
that make a gentleman," as Lowell said of him, is evidence of the 
intensity of its opposition and of the courage needed to face it. 

When an escaped slave, Anthony Burns, was given up to his 
master in May, 1854, and taken in fetters down Court and State 
Streets with " an overwhelming force of soldiers," State and national, 
Dr. Bowditch dashed past the police on guard, under the rope stretched 
across Tremont Street, through the cordon line, at the head of a crowd 
of excited citizens, down to the wharf, where a devoted band of Aboli- 
tionists stood in horror to see the tug bearing the returned slave steam 
away to the United States cutter, which carried back to slavery the 
negro who had been given up to his former master by the United 
States judge in Massachusetts. In describing this scene, Dr. Bowditch 
showed all the fire and pathos of the orator. One could feel the death- 
like silence that came over that little group, willing to be called 
fanatics and radicals and iconoclasts, but determined not to abate in 
the least their fight against a great national crime. Then and there, 
with a contempt for legalities and an utter disregard of conventional 
public opinion, they vowed that such a disgrace should never again 
happen to the soil of Massachusetts. At Dr. Bowditch's instigation 
they formed the Anti-man-hunting League, a secret oath-bound club, 
with twenty-four lodges in as many towns, and four hundred and 
sixty-nine members armed with billies and trained by frequent drills 
for capturing and carrying off to one of their places for concealment 
any slaveholder who should come to the State to hunt and reclaim a 
runaway slave. Dr. Bowditch was the secretary, and their records 
were kept in cipher. " Wrong-headed and absurd as the plan may 
seem to many, if not all, ' reasonable ' persons," he said, " I am 
proud to remember that I was among the first of those who advocated 
physical resistance to slavery as we saw it in the North." 

Less than a decade later he saw Colonel Shaw march down Court 
Street at the head of his negro regiment ; he lived to see slavery abol- 
ished, peace and industry established in the South, and himself honored 
at the North with Phillips and Garrison, and loved by his Southern 
associates. He had been a hard hitter in the fight. When once asked 
his political opinions while on the " sacred soil of Virginia " serving as 
a volunteer, in answer to the call for aid for the wounded after the 
second battle of Bull Kun, he said, " Wendell Phillips is a proslavery 
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man compared with me." In 1842 he wrote a remarkable letter to a 
Southern physician requesting a consultation, in which he declined to 
have " commercial relations for pecuniary profit with slaveholders." 
As soon as the struggle was over, the same impassioned lover of hu- 
manity, he bent his energies to the restoration of good feeling between 
the North and the South, a work in which he had an opportunity to 
do excellent service at the annual meetings of the American Medical 
Association, which brought together physicians and surgeons from all 
sections of the country. In his home he received men who had owned 
slaves with the delightful hospitality of warm friendship. 

Throughout his life, Dr. Bowditch referred to his antislavery work 
with thankfulness that he was permitted to contribute his part to such 
a crisis of the country's history, and with gratitude for its influence in 
arousing his public spirit, in forming his character, and in shaping his 
life-work. He entered into his professional duties with the same ardor. 
He was, upon his return from Europe in 1834, admitted into the lead- 
ing medical society in the city, the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment. The following year he and Professor John Ware organized a 
Society for Medical Observation, the other members of which were 
students, which was discontinued in 1838. A few years later, with a few 
other physicians, he formed private medical classes, in which, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, he demonstrated autopsies at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. It is superfluous to say that, with these opportuni- 
ties as a teacher, he labored strenuously in extending Louis's methods 
of careful study, close, exact observation, and rigid inductive reason- 
ing. His early medical publications, from 1836 to 1838, showed also 
the bent of his energies, being translations from Louis, and in defence 
or in praise of his work in the study of disease. Before he received 
any appointment at the hospital, he was a frequent visitor in the wards, 
and the value of his examinations of the patients by percussion and 
auscultation, then new in Boston, is testified to by Dr. Morrill Wyman, 
who was, in 1836, house physician there. 

In 1838, Dr. Bowditch married Olivia Yardley, of London, whose 
acquaintance, made in Paris, he regarded as the great blessing of his 
life. Her character was a beautiful complement of his, and her steady, 
cheerful influence was often a wholesome guide to his impulsiveness. 
He was in that respect like his friend Wendell Phillips, who even said 
that he owed his whole career to his wife. 

He became admitting physician, 1838 to 1845, and later, 1846 to 
1864, visiting physician at the Massachusetts General Hospital ; the 
first visiting physician at the Carney Hospital, 1863 j visiting physi- 
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ciaa at the Boston City Hospital, 1868 to 1871 ; consulting physician 
to the Massachusetts General, City, Carney, and New England hospi- 
tals. He was Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School from 1859 to 1867. He was elected President of the American 
Medical Association in 1876. In addition to his Fellowship in the 
Academy, he was a member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, of the American Public Health Association, of 
the American Academy of Medicine, of the Paris Obstetrical Society, of 
the Paris Society of Public Hygiene, of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, of the leading medical societies in Boston, and honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Italian Society of Hygiene, of the Association of 
American Physicians, of the New York Academy of Medicine, of 
the Philadelphia College of Physicians, and of the New York, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut State Medical Societies. 

When he was appointed admitting physician, negroes were not re- 
ceived as patients in the hospital. He offered a test case of pneumo- 
nia, resigned his position when his negro patient was not admitted, and 
carried his point, his resignation not being accepted. He never was 
one who " fears his fate too much." 

His loyalty to his profession, his unfailing fidelity to his duties as 
hospital physician, his full and painstaking visits, thoroughly examin- 
ing every organ as well as scrutinizing most minutely every symptom 
in his patients, and his kindly, sympathetic, courteous devotion to them 
personally, have been reflected in the professional lives and characters 
of his pupils throughout the land. As Professor, he taught his students 
to be honorable, honest, uncompromisingly truthful, courageous, care- 
ful, thorough investigators, and, whatever they did, never to forfeit 
their own self-respect. He insisted, too, that they should treat their 
patients personally fully as much as their diseases, and to use hope, 
faith, and enthusiasm as an important part of their materia medica. 
This service they returned with a love and respect that is accorded to 
few teachers. His colleagues, many of whom were younger men with 
fewer demands upon them, admired the lavish expenditure of time 
which he gave to others and to his hospital work. Few men of estab- 
lished reputation would spend hours, as he often did, to see an inter- 
esting case with a dispensary physician in the slums, or to help with 
his advice. 

In 1846 he was the leading one of eight physicians* to found the 

* Henry I. Bowditch, Charles E. Buckingham, George Derby, John D. 
Fisher, Samuel Kneeland, Jr., Fitch E. Oliver, William H. Thayer, and John B. 
Walker. 
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Boston Society for Medical Observation, and the meetings for organiza- 
tion were held at his house. The object of the society was the reading 
of original papers, and such unsparing criticism that at least one mem- 
ber resigned because he could not stand it. It was after the plan of 
the Society for Medical Observation in Paris, of which Louis was Pres- 
ident, " to make its members good observers of disease, to collect and 
arrange accurately recorded facts in furtherance of the cause of medi- 
cal science, and to publish from time to time the results of the exami- 
nation of such facts." In the Boylston Medical School,* where he 
taught auscultation and percussion from 1852 to 1855, the instruction 
was so excellent that the school was in danger of becoming an impor- 
tant rival to the Harvard Medical School, and ceased to exist by being 
to a great extent absorbed in it. In his private office Dr. Bowditch 
was always to his assistants the same high-minded friend as to his pu- 
pils in the Medical School, ever trying to help them, especially those 
most needing assistance of any kind. He taught them not only how to 
diagnosticate diseases, but also, incidentally by his example, how to 
talk to and treat people, although he lacked to a fault the faculty of 
adapting himself or his advice to the individuality of his patients. He 
was so firm in his own strength that he was not always patient with 
weak people, or with the weaknesses of strong people. He was too 
honest and direct to study their whims and peculiarities of temper or 
temperament as a means of increasing his practice. The privilege of 
being with him as assistant was eagerly sought for by medical students. 
He was essentially a physician and a teacher of medicine. His call- 
ing, which he regarded as the noblest work that man might do, was 
so deeply impressed upon his whole being that it could not be wholly 
lost sight of even in his character as a public-spirited citizen or as a 
zealous and intense reformer. One can hardly place a limit to his 
interests, or measure which was larger, his great heart or his active 
brain. Few physicians have lived whom so many have delighted to 
call their friend. He showed the same large sympathy as in his pro- 
fession while he was one of the Directors of the Boston Co-operative 
Building Association for improving the dwellings of the poor, and the 
same spirit of helpfulness in passing evenings at the notorious old tene- 
ment called the " Crystal Palace," to teach the rudiments of what 
later developed into greater proportions as our system of industrial 

* The Faculty of the School consisted of John Bacon, Jr., Charles E. Buck- 
ingham, Henry G. Clark, Edward H. Clarke, John C. Dalton, Jr., George H. 
Gay, and Henry W. Williams. Several of these men became Professors in the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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education. His simple character was in singular contrast to his 
complex life. 

He had for somo time been physician to the St. Vincent Orphan 
Asylum, which was under the charge of " that most remarkable wo- 
man," as he called his friend the Sister Superior Anne Alexis, when 
she undertook to establish a general hospital under the control of a 
Catholic sisterhood. She naturally went to Dr. Bowditch, who said 
of her, " We were like brother and sister," for help in organizing the 
medical staff. To his cordial aid, to his willingness to endure much 
from inexperience on the one hand and from religious prejudice on 
the other, and to his patience in bearing the annoyances connected 
with founding such a charity from small beginnings, with too lit- 
tle money, the Carney Hospital, now after thirty years large and 
prosperous, owes an inestimable debt of gratitude. He was made 
President of the medical staff of the hospital as soon as it was 
opened. 

In 1848, at the age of forty, Dr. Bowditch was elected a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. For full forty years 
he attended the meetings most zealously, listening with keen enjoy- 
ment to men the list of whose names includes Wyman, Gray, Agassiz, 
Peirce, Gibbs, and Rogers. His communications were three : on the 
Lymnrea, in 1848 ; on the Results of Investigations as to the Preser- 
vation of the Teeth, in 1849; and on Pulmonary Consumption, as influ- 
enced by certain Climatic Conditions, in 1870. Of the paper covering 
his four years' investigations on the Lymnaea, the manuscript of which 
fills 117 folio pages, closely written, with copious illustrations, he said: 
" Soon after showing the paper to Agassiz, I was chosen into the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, with, as I have reason to 
believe, Agassiz as one of my sponsors. The Professor commended 
the paper and said to me, ' You show us the development of the snail 
after leaving the ovary of its parent. To make the cycle complete, 
you should now show us the gradual development of the ovum in the 
ovary of the adult.' Accordingly I tore one or two of the living 
snails to see the ovary in situ. But I soon found vivisection, even 
of this humble creature, very distasteful and painful to me, and, as I 
did not think that any beneficial result would come from the work, 
I let the ' cycle ' remain incomplete." 

In 1852, through an injury in an obstetric operation followed by 
a long illness with septic infection, a finger of his right hand was 
permanently disabled. He then gave up midwifery and general 
family practice, devoting himself more especially to thoracic diseases, 
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in which he was soon regarded as the leading specialist in New 
England, with only one rival in this country, Dr. Austin Flint of 
New York. His consultations, however, to a great extent covered 
the whole range of internal medicine. 

In 1879, when seventy-one years old, he fell in stepping from a 
horse car to an icy street and separated the tendon from the patella. 
The injury, the shock, and the six weeks of enforced rest in bed in 
a constrained position were a terrible strain, the effects of which so 
incessantly active and sensitive a temperament as his could not but 
feel. He was slow in regaining his old vigor, and thereafter always 
had a slight physical disability of gait which gave him an appearance 
of infirmity of age that was not altogether real, and which the alert- 
ness of his mind quickly disproved. In the mean time epileptiform 
attacks, naturally of a distressing nature, which seemed to be the 
result of this fall, appeared and recurred, sometimes at such long 
intervals that it was thought they had ceased, and again with dis- 
couraging frequency. Few even of those who knew him well can 
conceive how great this trial was, or what fortitude he showed in 
meeting it. All the faith and hope and strength and courage in his 
nature came out only the stronger. As he became more calmly 
contemplative, there were fewer of his vigorous explosions of feeling 
and splendid outbursts of impulsive enthusiasm, while the interests of 
his life remained as active as ever. The more frequent vacations 
which he found that he needed gave him his long-coveted leisure to 
indulge his love of nature and of reading, and especially of music, of 
which he was devotedly fond all through his life, and to be more 
with his family. He continued his assiduous attendance at medical 
society meetings until the impaired hearing of eighty years com- 
pelled him reluctantly to give them up, and still later he occasionally 
saw patients in consultation. It has been suggested that it may 
have been because he was so busy that he never used tobacco, but 
it is more consistent with his character that he should have abstained 
from its use for the same reason that he took wine only with the 
greatest moderation. 

After he had become of the first eminence in his branch of the 
medical profession, and his reputation had extended throughout this 
country and Europe, he still kept in close touch, through the Thurs- 
day Club and constant attendance on scientific and medical society 
meetings, with the spirit of progress in all branches of knowledge. 
Whatever interested humanity interested him. He gave his assist- 
ance freely to all movements to elevate mankind, regardless of race 
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or creed. When his fame was at its zenith, probably even his own 
family did not learn, when his quick eye of sympathy had seen so 
many ways to help, that after a long day's work he had given away 
far more than the amount of his fees, so little did his right hand 
know what his left hand was doing. He gave himself freely and 
gladly with his gift. How many soldiers' widows went from his 
office without being allowed to pay any fee for his advice ! It is true 
that his generosity was imposed upon, but his almost instinctive rec- 
ognition of what was base, and his contempt for it, often saved him 
from impostors. 

To his professional associates he was an inspiration ; to the younger 
men his unfailing kindness of heart and generosity gave strength and 
courage; the example of his life raised them to a higher plane of 
living. To one who had sought advice from many older physicians, 
and had heard how to get practice and fame and wealth, Dr. Bow- 
ditch's words were : " Never do anything which will make you think 
afterwards that you have been a sneak." 

Even before the surgeons, in 1850, he successfully operated for em- 
pyema, and in later years he fairly lost patience with them for being 
so slow to take up laparotomy for abdominal and pelvic tumors and 
abscesses. To one surgeon whom he considered one of* the boldest, 
but who was not willing to open a perinephritic abscess, he proposed, 
in 1871, himself to push in the scalpel where the surgeon pointed out 
the proper spot. In sanitary science, too, he led the way. With the 
eloquence of sincerity, showing to a committee of the Legislature his 
chart indicating the prevalence of pulmonary consumption in Massa- 
chusetts, he explained to them the law which he discovered of its 
relation to soil moisture, giving them in detail the results of his pains- 
taking investigations upon the relation of soil moisture to pulmonary 
consumption, as embodied in the annual address to the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, which he delivered in 1862. In indicating to the 
Legislature how much could be and had been done, by regarding this 
law, to save human life, he chiefly persuaded them to create the first 
State Board of Health in this country, an example which thirty 
States have followed. When the board was appointed, in 1869, Dr. 
Bowditch was easily first in the estimation of the medical profession 
and the community for the arduous and responsible duties of its Presi- 
dent, a position which he retained, at great sacrifice of his time and 
professional income, until 1879. When the powerful interests attacked 
by the board in the cause of the public health resisted, and the poli- 
ticians threatened, and other members of the board hesitated, ardent 
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and impulsive, he pushed on until the point was gained. His very im- 
patience was often a virtue, and a power for good. If his enthusiasm 
carried him too fast or too far, he was ready to modify his course. If 
in his vehement indignation and scathing rebuke of anything which he 
considered mean or unworthy he had seemed to wrong any one, he 
was quick with generous redress. His apologies for his own haste 
were as frank as his magnanimity was noble. His simplicity and ear- 
nestness were so transparent, that, as one of the members of the board 
said, there could be no real dissension in a board of which he was the 
chairman ; and his sense of humor, love of fun, and quick intuition 
helped him out of many difficult places. He liberally contributed san- 
itary papers to the reports of the board. Every subject considered 
by them bore the marks of his conscientious study. After the political 
timidity excited by a Butler campaign had swamped the board in a 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, in 1879, he felt obliged to re- 
sign his membership in it, " as a protest " against the " grotesque alli- 
ance," as soon as a sufficient experience of the new board had failed 
to change his opinion of the folly of it all. He still labored for the 
repeal of the obnoxious law, as he had worked to prevent its enact- 
ment, and he did much, not only for the restoration of the old State 
Board of Health, but for placing it upon a higher plane of usefulness 
than ever before. This he accomplished by appealing to and arousing 
public sentiment, in the intelligence and honesty of which he never 
lost faith. 

When the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878 aroused the nation to the 
need of a National Board of Health, the chairmanship seemed the op- 
portunity of Dr. Bowditch's life. No one else had the personal quali- 
ties and the reputation to fill the place. Unfortunately, the state of 
his health prevented his accepting it, or indeed of serving as a mem- 
ber of the board for more than a year ; and there followed its melan- 
choly wreck, which so many thought that he might have averted if he 
had been chairman. 

He was one of the earliest advocates of specialties in medicine in 
this country, freely askhag the advice of men much younger than him- 
self, and treating with respect the sincere opinions of the least experi- 
enced, if given, as he gave his opinions, without assumption. He was 
one of the first to believe in women as physicians, and thought it but 
justice to them, as well as good' policy for the community, to give to 
them the same advantages of study as to men. 

More than ninety thousand manuscript pages of records of cases of 
private patients, ten printed papers, and sixty-six pamphlets printed 
vol. xxvm. (n. s. xx. 1 21 
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in twenty-nine journals or society transactions, with numberless short 
articles on various subjects, attest the industry of his life. His letters 
and notes and diaries are full of his work, with scarcely a mention of 
his honors. He was so generous in the appreciation of what , others 
had done that he was constantly giving them praise which really be- 
longed to himself. His epoch-making work in medicine was his thora- 
centesis, his first operation with the Wyman aspirator having been 
done in 1850, some time after Dr. Morrill Wyman's " brilliant oper- 
ation." He always gave Dr. Wyman the credit of having discovered 
the means of accomplishing this object, for which he had himself long 
sought. But he recognized its value at once, and made such frequent 
use of it as to demonstrate its merit fully, and to compel its adoption. 
His publications upon this subject probably extended his reputation 
more among physicians than any other of his writings. 

Dr. Bowditch revisited Europe in 1859, 1867, and 1870. He en- 
joyed these vacations with boyish intensity, entering into the pleas- 
ures afforded by leisure, art, science, literature, music, reviving his old 
college love of the classics, renewing former friendships, and forming 
new ties. In the earlier of these visits he introduced thoracentesis 
for pleural effusions with such earnestness that it was first taken up 
by Budd of London and Gairdner of Glasgow, and then became 
generally adopted in Great Britain, and later upon the continent of 
Europe. Precisely as in this country, its merit was for a long time 
doubted, and it was regarded as being too full of risk, until Dr. Bow- 
ditch's large experience, and his reiterated papers and reports of his 
results from it, forced a recognition of its value upon the medical pro- 
fession. In his last visit he gained the admiring friendship of Simon 
and Buchanan, and made the work of our State Board of Health 
known and respected in England. 

Dr. Bowditch's greatest title to honor from his professional asso- 
ciates was his character. An earnest searches after truth, he stimu- 
lated and encouraged good work in others. Eager to keep abreast of 
all the advances in medical science, and to further its progress, he 
sought out the workers among the younger men, to learn from them, 
and to inspire them with courage to go on with their work. Honest, 
fearless, outspoken, he made friends of his enemies by the simplicity, 
purity, sincerity, and unselfishness of his purpose. He compelled 
an admiration of the right and a hatred of wrong. At the meetings 
of the American Medical Association, at which he was constant in 
attendance so long as his health permitted, men from Maine to Cali- 
fornia caught the spirit of his enthusiasm ; they felt the stimulus of 
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his eager search for the truth ; they were so filled with admiration of 
his noble life that they went back to their work with a higher sense 
of personal duty and professional obligation. Not the least of his ser- 
vices to his profession was his condemnation of a narrow medical eti- 
quette, and his untiring insistanoe that the interests of the patient 
should be the physician's first and most sacred obligation. He knew, 
of course, that he lost consultations thereby, just as he lost patients, 
by always refusing to compromise his self-respect. But he was can- 
did and generous to his colleagues, ready to be convinced if his 
way were not the best, and quite willing to allow a wide latitude for 
differences of opinion. He did more than any other man of his gen- 
eration to lift the medical profession above the imputation of being 
merely a trade, because he more than any other could divest himself 
of his personality, and look at his patient from the point of view of 
the patient's interest. The conduct of his life was above the thought 
of any gain to his personal reputation. 

In No. 46 of the Bibliographical Contributions published by Mr. 
Justin Winsor, the distinguished Librarian of Harvard University, 
comprising the work of the Class of 1828, of which Dr. Bowditch 
was Class Secretary after the death of his classmate Barnard, there is 
a list of one hundred and sixty-six titles of Dr. Bowditch's writings 
since his graduation in medicine. This list, compiled by him in the 
last years of his life, when his health no longer permitted active work, 
includes a very great variety of subjects, a few of which are in manu- 
script, or consist mainly of collections of cuttings from newspapers, etc. 
Those of permanent professional interest are on pulmonary consump* 
tion, reports of medical cases, on thoracentesis for pleural effusion, 
and on matters of public health, including his Centennial Address de- 
livered at the Medical Congress in Philadelphia in 1876. This address 
was, by vote of the Congress, sent to the Governors of all our States 
and Territories, to be transmitted to all the Legislatures and to all 
the Sanitary Boards and State Medical Societies in the United States 
and Canada. Throughout these writings, most of them prepared in 
odd moments snatched from a busy life, one sees the quick response 
to every fine sentiment, the " greater force from a certain inspiration 
which compels me to act and to speak." 

During our civil war, Dr. Bowditch was an untiring worker in 
numberless ways. As enrolling surgeon his examinations of recruits 
were thorough, made in a kind and tender way, with an affectionate 
" God bless you ! " as his parting word, given with the same intense 
earnestness as he marked with nitric acid a D on the back of a de- 
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serter from the Union army. To him more than to any other single 
individual was due the persistent effort which, strange to say, was 
necessary in order to compel Congress to pass the law creating an 
efficient ambulance service in the army. The ardor of the patriot 
accepted the loss of the son bearing his grandfather's name, killed 
while leading a squadron of cavalry at Kelly's Ford; but to the 
father's love it was a lifelong grief, how deep few only could 
know. 

Of Dr. Bowditch's home life, one of his friends writes, " I think 
of his home as more filled with love than any other home I ever 
knew." It was so full of the spirit of generous and charming hospi- 
tality as to make it one " which all who were privileged to enter it 
must ever remember with admiring and grateful love." In one re- 
spect Dr. Bowditch possessed a remarkably judicial mind, in that he 
clearly recognized his own defects. Indeed, he was not only always 
modest and free from self-assertion, but he was his own severest critic, 
even where others saw only cause for praise. He was charitable in 
his estimate of everybody but himself. When he erred in judgment, 
he did so from spontaneous self-forgetfulness born of a righteous im- 
pulse. He was so genuine and so human that " his very faults were 
endearing." 

The perspective of years will be needed to estimate justly Dr. Bow- 
ditch's life and work. He did not possess the striking originality, the 
uniformly calm judgment, the brilliant intellectual genius, the keen 
therapeutic insight, or the rigid presence of mind and patient self- 
control, of one or another of his contemporaries. But he had a kind 
of wisdom, a directness of intuition, foresight, breadth of view, and 
largeness of nature, with absolute independence, uncompromising hon- 
esty, energy, enthusiasm, and marvellous industry, joined to the genius 
for investigation and to the scientific and humane spirit, that place 
him as the great man of the medical profession of New England in 
his day, as he was, at the height of his reputation, our most eminent 
physician. 

The following memorandum of Dr. Bowditch's " life-work," abbre- 
viated from Mr. Winsor's Bibliographical Contributions, although pre- 
pared by himself for his class-book, is not absolutely complete ; but 
probably the omissions are not many, except possibly of letters and 
short articles for newspapers, etc. His comments on one title after 
another are characteristic, and full of interest, but too long to be 
reproduced here. 
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Translation of Louis on Typhoid Fever. 2 vols. 

Translation of Louis on Phthisis. (Cowan's, amended.) 1 vol. 

Reminiscences of Dr. Jackson, Jr., and of Charles C. Emerson (my 
classmates). 

Translation of Maunoir on Cataract. 

Translation of Louis's " Proper Method of Examining a Patient." 

Medical Records of every Patient treated from 1839 till 1887. 

Remarks on Dr. Martyn Paine's unjust Criticism of Louis and of his 
"Numerical Method." 

Rejoinder to Martyn Paine. 

Life of Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D., for children, prepared at the request 
of Hon. Horace Mann. 

Short Sentences on Auscultation. 

Dr. Ricaud, Correspondence with, declining to have Commercial Rela- 
tions for Pecuniary Profit with Slaveholders. 

The Latimer Case. 

Trichina spiralis. 

Lymnaea. 

A League for Freedom. 

History of the Establishment of the Boston Society for Medical Obser- 
vation. 

The Young Stethoscopist. A small Pocket " Vade Mecum " for Students 
and Practitioners. With Plates. 

Introductory Lecture to a Course of Clinical Lectures at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

Umbilical Hemorrhage in New-born Children. 

Malignant Disease cured by a Bread and Milk Diet. 

Preface to Ancient Fortification in Ohio, with a Plan by Winthrop Sar- 
gent in 1787. 

Memoir of Amos Twitchell, M. D., with an Appendix containing his 
Addresses. 

Thoracentesis in Pleural Effusions. — Separate print, New York. — 
Separate print, Boston. — Twelve Years' Experience. — Before New 
York Academy of Medicine. — Letters to Dr. Clifford. — Letters to 
Dr. Holiday, Cincinnati. — Remarks, Surg. Section Am. Med. Assoc. 
— Dangers, etc. 

Two Fatal Cases of Pleurisy. Would not Thoracentesis have saved Life? 

Value of Antiseptics in Empyema. 

Case of Dilated Bronchi. Autopsy. 

Report of a Committee of the Suffolk District Medical Society on Inter- 
mittent Fever in Chelsea. 

A Treatise on Diaphragmatic Hernia. 

Anti-man-hunting League (cujus pars fui) Records, etc. 

Cases of an Anomalous Development of Tubercles at the Base of the 
Lung resembling Pneumonia. Separately printed. 
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Canoe Trip down the Penobscot from the Headwaters to Bangor. 

Journey to and Residence at the Isles of Shoals. 

Raw Pork as an Aliment. Separate print. 

Life and Character of James Deane. An Address (Aug. 4) at Greenfield. 

Circular to the Patrons of the Bowditeh Library, with the Documents on 
the Occasion of its being presented to the Public Library of the City 
of Boston. Signed by Dr. Bowditeh, with the other sons of Nathan- 
iel Bowditeh, LL. D. 

Burns Centennial. Speech. Published in the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. 

Double Aortic Aneurism ; a Cause of Lung Disease. 

Peculiar Aneurism of the Left Ventricle of the Heart. Case. 

Songs of the People during the War of the Rebellion. 

Memorials of Massachusetts Soldiers, etc., who fell during the Rebellion. 

Journey to Mount Desert, Me. 

Topographical Distribution and Local Origin of Consumption in Massa- 
chusetts. In Medical Communications of Mass. Med. Soc. ; and sepa- 
rately printed. 

Report to William J. Dale, Surgeon-General, Massachusetts. 

Letter to Governor Andrew on the Hospitals in and around Washington, 
D. C. 

Seven Pamphlets on the Urgent Need of an Ambulance Corps of Men 
trained to take Care of our Wounded Soldiers. 

Sketch of the Life and Character of Nathaniel Bowditeh, LL. D., made 
at the Dedication of the Bowditeh School. 

Journey to the Saranac Lakes. 

Apology for the Medical Profession as a Means of developing the whole 
Nature of Man (as a Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious 
Being). Address to the Students of the Harvard Medical School, 
and published at their Request. With Additional Remarks on a 
Topic of Importance at the present Hour. 

A Brief Plea for an Ambulance System for the Army of the United 
States, as drawn from the Extra Sufferings of the late Lieutenant 
Bowditeh and a Wounded Comrade. 

The Ambulance System. 

Is Consumption ever Contagious? A Paper prepared for the Boston 
Society for Medical Observation. 

Reception by the Teachers and Pupils of Notre Dame Academy. 

Journey to and Residence among the Saranac Lakes. 

Memorials of Lieut. Nathaniel Bowditeh, A. A. G. of First Cavalry 
Brigade, Second Division, Army of the Potomac, killed while leading 
a Charge at Kelly's Ford. Privately printed, 50 copies. 

Memoir of the same, with many Illustrations, Photographs, etc. 

Four Volumes of Letters to and from Lieut. Nathaniel Bowditeh and 
others, received after his fall; My Journals of Visits "to the Front " 
and to Battlefields, etc. 
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Review of Dr. Horace Green's Work on Consumption. Topical Applica- 
tions to the Throat. 

Report on the Boston Public Library by the Examining Committee. 

Aortic Aneurism. Treatment, Rest, Venesection, Diet. 

American Medical Association at Cincinnati. 

Paris 1 Abattoir : Hippophagic Banquet. 

Journal : Visit to Europe. 

Hippophagy. 

Cases of Perinephritic Abscess and its Treatment. Read before the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Observation 

Consumption in New England and elsewhere ; or Soil Moisture one of its 
chief Causes. 

Down the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay. 

Report of the Committee on Climatology and Epidemics in Massachusetts. 

Consumption in America. 

Remarks at the First Meeting of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Just Claims of Morton as Discoverer of Etherization. 

Appeal made by the Carney Hospital. 

Medical Testimony and Experts. A Report to the Suffolk District Medi- 
cal Society. 

Visit to Europe. (H. I. and O. B.) 

Perinephritic Abscess ; Lung Disease and Pleurisy. 

Letter from the Chairman of the State Board of Health Concerning 
Houses for the People, Convalescent Homes, and the Sewage Ques- 
tions. 

Letter to the London Medical Times and Gazette, Criticisms of Oppolzer 
and Niemeyer's Inefficient Treatment of Perinephritic Abscess. 

Thoracentesis and its General Results during Twenty Years of Profes- 
sional Life. Remarks made at a Meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, April 7, 1870. Published by Order of the Academy. 

Papers, annually, in Reports of Board of Health, 1st to 7th inclusive. 
( Vide below.) 

Intemperance. Circular to the U. S. Consuls in Foreign Countries. 
Analysis of Returns, and Deduction of a Cosmic Law. 

Night Stroll in London and Boston. 

Peabody Buildings for the Poor. Miss Hill. 

Sewage, etc. Ruskin's Organized Work. 

Convalescent Homes: Earth Closets. 

Capital and Philanthropy in London. Miss Coutts. 

Venesection : its Abuse formerly, its Neglect at the Present Day. 

Intemperance in New England. How shall we treat it ? The Data from 
Official Police Reports. 

Brief Memoirs of Louis and some of his Contemporaries in the Parisian 
School of Medicine of Forty Years ago (with Manuscript Letters from 
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Mad. Louis, Sir Thomas Watson, etc.). Read before and published 

by the Boston Society of Medical Observation. 
Analysis of a Correspondence on some of the Causes of Consumption. 
Intemperance as governed by Cosmic and Social Law. How can we 

become a Temperate People? 
Analysis of the Correspondence on the Use and Abuse of Intoxicating 

Drinks throughout the Globe ; or, Intemperance as seen in the Light 

of Cosmic Law. (With an Appendix.) 
Coggia's Comet: Observations on, while at Chateaugay. 
Third Annual Report of the Boston Co-operative Building Company. 

(In part by Dr. Bowditch.) 
Preventive Medicine and the Physician of the Future. Separate print. 
State Medicine and Public Hygiene. An Address before the American 

Medical Association. Separate print. 
Memorial of Dr. George Derby. Read before the American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences. 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the State Prison at Charlestown. 

(Signed by H. I. Bowditch, Richard Frothingham, and C. F. Folsom.) 
Electrolysis in Thoracic Aneurism. Read at a meeting of the Suffolk 

District Medical Society. 
Epidemic among Horses, showing well the Evils of bad Hygienic Influence. 
Journey to and Residence at Chateaugay Lake. 
Inebriate Asylums or Hospitals. 
Sanitary Hints. From the Seventh Report of the Massachusetts State 

Board of Health. Typhoid Fever, etc. 
Closing Remarks at the Meeting of the American Medical Association. 
Public Hygiene in America. Centennial Address before an International 

Medical Congress at Washington, D. C. 
Prefatory Remarks to the American Edition of Simon's " Filth Diseases." 
Public Hygiene in America, being the Centennial Discourse delivered 

before the International Medical Congress, Philadelphia, September, 

1876, with Extracts from Correspondence from the several States; 

together with a Digest of American Sanitary Law by Henry G. 

Pickering, Esq. 
Memoir of K. D. P. (Katharine Day Putnam), the Young Lady to whom 

Lieut. Nathaniel Bowditch was engaged, and Illustrations by Friendly 

Artistic Hands. 2 vols. 4to. 
Empyema, Treatment of, in a Letter to Dr. Holiday. 
President's Address before the American Medical Association at its Meet- 
ing in Chicago. Journal of Journey to and Doings there. 
Memorial Tribute to Dr. L. P. Yandell, of Louisville, Ky. 
Journal of the Meeting of the American Medical Association. 
Remarks at the Opening of the Boston Medical Library. 
Epidemic of Diphtheria at Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Journey to Chateaugay and Mount Washington. 
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Remarks on the Death of Dr. John B. S. Jackson. 

Cholera in New York, as described by Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 

Prevention of Consumption. A Series of Articles in the " Youth's 
Companion." 

Sanitary Organization of Nations. A Paper read before the Boston So- 
ciety for Medical Improvement, with a Preface addressed " To all Cit- 
izens of Massachusetts who desire that sanitary work may not fail of 
its highest fulfilment in future years in this Commonwealth." 

Laparotomy. Its great Future. 

The Three Climates of New England; viz. the Oceanic, the Shore, and 
the Inland. 

The Garrison Mob. 

My Letter to Dr. Porcher, of Charleston, S. C, on the Advantages to 
Mankind of Establishments of Boards of Health by various States. 

The Temperance Alliance and Dr. Bowditch. 

Medical Education of Women : the present hostile Position of the Har- 
vard Medical School and of the Massachusetts Medical Society. What 
Remedies therefor can be suggested ? 

Dr. Elliott of New Orleans proves that the Truth of the Law of Soil 
Moisture (1862), as discovered by myself and by Dr. Buchanan three 
years afterwards in England, holds good at New Orleans. 

Venesection, its (occasionally) great Value. Eemarks on Dr. Dunn's 
Case. 

Letter to the Sanitarian : Views on National and State Sanitation. 

Moral Education in Schools; in a Letter to a Teacher, Mr. Fisher of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who had asked me to give an opinion on the 
question. 

Two Fatal Cases of Pleuritic Effusion. Would not Thoracentesis have 
saved Life? 

Defence of the National Board of Health from an Insinuation by the Edi- 
tor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, that, as the Board has been 
accused of doing little, it had then an opportunity to study Cholera 
in Mexico. 

Brief Remarks made at a Political Primary Meeting on the Duty of every 
Citizen to attend and take part in such Meetings, and of voting 
afterwards. 

Circular signed, with others, by me, urging the Colored People not to 
vote for General Butler, on the ground that he would be faithless to 
them. 

Garibaldi. A Letter from the Central Committee of the League of Italian 
Societies for Cremation, urging that the remains of the hero should 
be disinterred and cremated, according to the terms of his will. 

The Ethical Results of Darwinism. An Essay presented at the Liberal 
Union Club. " Survival of the Fittest." " Natural Selection." 

Woman Suffrage. Remarks before a Committee of the Legislature. 
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A long Letter to Mr. William H. Thayer on Dr. Beard's assertion that 
the moral qualities degenerate iu old age as the physical and intel- 
lectual faculties do. 

Tobacco. Evils from the Use of it. A most fruitful source of fees, 
however, to me it has been during all my professional life. Discus- 
sion on Dr. Otis's Paper. 

A Letter in Commemoration of Dr. Calvin Ellis. 

Memorials of Dr. Calvin Ellis. 

The Aspirator in Pleural Effusions. Reply to Dr. Ferguson, of Troy, 
that the operation " had done more harm than good" in its various 
applications to different parts of the body. 

Letter to Dr. T. W. Richardson of New Orleans. 

Invitation from the College of Physicians of Philadelphia to attend its 
Conversazione, and my reply, in which, owing to ill-health, I declined. 

Medical Codes : An Address prepared for the New York State Medical 
Society. 

Treatment of Pulmonary Diseases by means of " Pneumatic Differen- 
tiation," by Vincent Y. Bowditch, with Remarks by myself. 

Correspondence with Governor Robinson and Hon. P. O. Prince (Candi- 
dates for the Governorship), asking them whether if chosen they would 
advocate a separate and independent Board of Health instead of the 
combination then existing under the Title of " Board of Health, Lu- 
nacy, and Charity." 

" Garrison Mob." Semi-centennial Celebration by the Garrison Lyceum. 

Pierpont's (Rev. John) Centennial Birthday. Dr. Bartol, "Unitarian 
Review." My Reminiscences. 

The International Medical Congress for 1887. 

"Did Ralph Waldo Emerson sympathize with the Abolitionists?" Let- 
ters from T. W. Higginson, H. I. B., Rev. S. May, Jr. 

Garrison's Reviewers (T. W. Higginson, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, W. J. 
Potter) and my Estimate of them and of the great Liberator. 

Austin Flint, Senior. Funeral at New York. Reflections on the Evils 
produced upon his Fine Nature by the Code Excitement. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, Life of, as published in Horace Mann's Common- 
School Journal, and at his request, after hearing my Address to the 
Children of the Warren Street Chapel on the Sunday after Father's 
Death. 

Correspondence with Dr. W. W. Potter of Buffalo on his Invitation to 
attend a Meeting of the New York State Medical Society. 

Correspondence (February) with Dr. Collins about going to Providence 
to attend the Meeting of the Rhode Island Medical Society. 

First Copy of my Address before the Rhode Island Medical Society, 
by Request of the President, on the Topic, " Our Past, Present, 
and Future Treatment of Homoeopathy, Eclecticism, and kindred 
Delusions." 
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Modern Thoracentesis and Thoracotomy: a Paper prepared for Pepper's 
" System of Medicine," and from which Dr. Donaldson has made Co- 
pious extracts in the preparation of his Article on " Affections of the 
Pleura," now to be found in the above work by Dr. Pepper. 

Ambroise Pare. Has the Boston Society for Medical Improvement an 
authentic Portrait of this great Surgeon ? 

The Past, Present, and Future Treatment of Homoeopathy. An Address, 
June 10, 1886, before the Rhode Island Medical Society. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Society. 

Open Air Travel as a Curer and Preventive of Consumption, as seen in 
the History of a New England Family. Reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the American Climatological Association. 
1893. Charles F. Folsom. 



PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

Descended on his mother's side from a long line of New England 
worthies, many of them ministers of the Gospel, Phillips Brooks 
was, by virtue of heredity, a scholar and a thinker. The Boston 
Latin School fitted him for college, Harvard graduated him with hon- 
ors in 1855, and the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, 
subsequently gave him his training in divinity. After a brief pas- 
torate at the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia, he was placed 
over the important parish of Holy Trinity in the same city. Here 
he became famous as a preacher, and when, in 1868, he accepted 
an invitation to Trinity Church, Boston, his reputation was already 
a national one. Scarcely had he become wonted to his new cure, 
when the church in which his pulpit stood was burned to the ground, — 
a calamity which could scarcely be reckoned wholly such, since it 
resulted in giving to one of the best architects the country has ever 
had the opportunity of his lifetime, and to the foremost of contem- 
porary preachers the scope and play to which his extraordinary 
powers entitled him. 

After having held his Boston rect6rship with ever increasing accept- 
ance for more than twenty years, Dr. Brooks became, in 1891, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts, but had continued in office scarcely 
a twelvemonth when he died. Upon the characteristics of Phillips 
Brooks as preacher and pastor, the writer of this notice would have 
no occasion to dwell, even if estimates of the man and his work were 
less numerous than they are. Perhaps in the case of no other Ameri- 
can, unless indeed that of some military or political favorite, has the 



